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In the psychiatric outpatient department at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Artist Gil Walker documents in on-the-spot drawings 
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college careers. Here is a portrait of freshmen at Johns Hopkins. 
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Soon the nation’s voters will go to the polls to cast their ballots 
in the 1954 “off-year” election. A group of political scientists 
are particularly interested in one Congressional district’s results. 
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Editor To journey from Baltimore to Pittsburgh by bus, then to sing a 
lively concert, then to re-board the buses for an all-night trip 
home: this was the schedule for the energetic Hopkins Glee Club. 
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color transparencies. Each transparency indi- 
vidually color-balanced by Printon experts. 
Compare these prices: 

2X: 40¢ 
5x7 Mounted: $1.50 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory. Ansco 
color or Ektachrome 35mm, $1.15. 120 or 620 
color film developed, $1 roll. Work returned 
on 2nd day, 1st class mail. 

Enclose money with order—prompt refund if 
you’re not fully satisfied. 

Complete Camera & Photographic Supply Depts. 
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A new book by 
RICHARD E. SHRYOCK 
THE 
Unique Influence 
OF THE 


Johns Hopkins University 
on American Medicine 


$3.25 from the Johns Hopkins 
Bookstore, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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It’s no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Likewise, many communities see the 
immediate problem of overcrowded 
schools. However, it is equally impor- 
tant that they have the vision to plan for 
tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-range 
plan for its schools — one that looks at 
least ten years ahead! Because enroll- 
ments in all grades will continue to 
increase during this period, temporary 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpone 
and prolong the problem. 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,” write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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EDITOR'S 


NOTES 





We have used this corner before to 
report our observations of Orientation 
Week, the period preceding the full- 
blast opening of classes each autumn 
during which newcomers to the Uni- 
versity are, through the good offices of 
upperclassmen and faculty members, 
aided in making the transition from 
home and high school to University and 
campus life. For several years past we 
have confined our observations to what 
we could see and hear through our 
office windows. This year, however, in 
line of duty, it was necessary for us to 
attach ourselves to a group of freshmen 
and go through some of the orientation 
activities with them. The experience was 
shattering, mainly because it forced us 
to recognize (probably many years too 
late) that by one set of standards, any- 
way, we have grown old, old. 

For one thing, we had an unexpected 
amount of trouble simply communi- 
cating with the young. Frequently we 
would catch ourselves using a poly- 
syllabic word and wonder whether it 
would be understood—or should we 
search our vocabulary for something 
simpler, more likely to be understood 
by a seventeen-year-old? (How stupid, 
we soon realized. The freshmen were 
using bigger words, and apparently 
knowing what they meant, than we 
had used for a decade or more.) 

For another, we were accorded a re- 
spect that could only be due to our 
advanced years. Even a young faculty 
adviser, after studying us for a minute, 
addressed us as “‘Sir.”’ 

On the other hand, we felt a strange 
resentment when one freshman, after 
knowing us for several days, familiarly 
spoke to us by our first name; by a 
nickname, in fact. What’s the trouble 
with this younger generation? we 
thought. But on maturer reflection we 
asked ourselves, What’s the trouble 


with us? 


In the course of our adventures with 
the freshmen, we found ourselves at a 
smoker for out-of-town students, at 
which the regulations concerning life in 
the dormitories were being explained. 

“The most important rule,” said the 
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chairman of the student-elected dormi- 
tory governing council, “is that you are 
not permitted to entertain women in 


your rooms. 

“There is, however, one exception to 
this rule,’”’ he went on, and there was an 
audible gasp of expectancy throughout 
the room. ‘‘Your mothers.” 


CS) 


When we heard that the Hopkins 
Glee Club was making a one-day jaunt 
to Pittsburgh and back—a_twenty- 
hours-on-the-road affair that may be 
fine for undergraduates but sounds like 
anightmare to most people over twenty- 
one—we asked Robert Mottar to go 
along and make pictures. Furthermore, 
we wanted pictures of the busload of 
Glee Clubmen roaring off in the night 
toward Baltimore plus a picture of them 
arriving back at Hopkins. Mottar got 


the former, hopped a plane to Washing- 
ton and a bus to Baltimore, got here at 
4 a.m., sat up waiting for the bus, and 
photographed it as it rumbled in by 
dawn’s early light. (See page 23.) 


CE 


Far be it from us to claim infallibility 
in most matters with which we deal. 
But in one subject, the name of this 
University, one might think that by 
this time we (and the people who set 
type and read proof at our printer’s) 
would have things down pat. Not so. 
Recently all of us let slip into these 
pages an error which, had anybody else 
been the guilty party, would have sent 
us into a stern lecture on the institu- 
tion’s nomenclature. As it was, we had 
to content ourselves with writing, 
shamefacedly, the lines that appear 
at the bottom of this page. Forgive us. 





The Editor Owns Up To A Frightful Mistake 


Ba.t1tmorE—The new issue of The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine appeared here today without the terminal “s” on 
“Johns.” The city is in a turmoil and the local stock exchange 
closed at its lowest point in years, 


What, oh what, happened to the ess? 
What, oh what, happened to the ess? 
Yes, oh yes, what happened to the ess? 
What, oh what, happened to the ess? 


There was a man in Maryland 
Whose life was intramural. 

Though he had a career quite singular, 
His moniker was plural. 

He grew into a wealthy man; 
His investments he diversified. 

He made a fortune; when he passed, 
His wealth was universified. 


The school he founded bore his name; 
Its future sounded glorious. 

Its name acquired a certain fame; 
Became, in fact, notorious. 

It was not solely brains and books 
With which this school impressed. 

It was also this: the founder’s name 
Was terminally essed. 


” 





What, oh what, happened to the ess? 
What, oh what, happened to the ess? 
Yes, oh yes, what happened to the ess? 
What, oh what, happened to the ess? 
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PIENTIFIC 
SHOVING 





for Men of Science 
VIA 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES! 





Your household goods are sure of 
safe, prompt handling with North Amer- 
ican Van Lines. We’ve made a science 
of long-distance moving—now serve en- 
tire U. S., Canada, Alaska, even Hawaii. 





Delicate equipment — X-ray ma- 
chines, laboratory and electronic de- 
vices—get equally careful handling, in a 
North American padded van. Whatever, 
wherever you move, NAVL assures a 
better move all ways. 


CALL YOUR NAVL AGENT 
(listed in yellow pages of ’phone book 
under ‘‘Movers’’) for free estimate. If none 
is listed write us for helpful moving-day 
brochure and name of nearest agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
AMERICA'S LEADER IN LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 
Dept. JH3, Box 988, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


0 
VAN-EINES, Inc. 











in this moment 


The prayer lingers still .. . across the table as 
Dad begins to serve ... it brushes Mother’s 
still-bowed head .. . it caresses Sally's fist as she 
reaches for the promised drumstick. The words 
of thanksgiving are being made real in this 
moment —the words of gratitude from a good 
provider to the Great Provider. 

This time of security together is precious 
beyond all words. 

The most precious gift we give or receive is the 
gift of security. It is the lifeblood of happiness. 
And only in a land like ours are we free to choose 
security as a goal of living. 

And with this choice goes another great 
privilege — helping to achieve the security of our 
country. For, secure homes, one joining another, 
make up the security of America. 


Let this be the goal of your home! 





Saving for security is easy! Read every word 


—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested in 
Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 
8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series ‘““H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 
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PHIPPS SKETCHBOOK 


Here, in illustrations made on the scene, are many people 





and activities of Hospital’s psychiatric outpatient department 


DRAWINGS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY GIL WALKER 


O* a typical weekday the outpatient waiting 
room of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic at Johns Hopkins (below) receives nearly 
thirty patients with troubled minds—around 
one thousand new patients in an average year 
and more than six thousand repeat visitors. 
They range from those with severe mental ill- 
ness to persons who have only minor behavior 
problems, and from fourteen years of age up. 
Many, unlike the sick who come to the Hospi- 
tal’s other clinics, are here against their will, re- 
ferred to Phipps Clinic by other hospital clinics, 
outside doctors, social agencies, schools. Either 
because they have not recognized the symptoms 
or because they feel the shame that a large part 


of society mistakenly persists in attaching to 
mental illness, they are resentful and deny that 
they are ill. Others, a minority, are ‘‘self-refer- 
rals,’’ who have come to Phipps on their own 
initiative, feeling that they need help. Nearly 
all are suffering; and psychological suffering is 
no less real than physical pain. An all-purpose 
clinic, Phipps will receive them all. It will charge 
for its aid according to the patients’ ability to 
pay. 

Artist Gil Walker, disguising the faces of 
everyone he saw in order to protect the pa- 
tients’ identity, has documented the Clinic’s out- 
patient activities. On the following pages, The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine presents his report. 





Patients await interviews at Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic. Girl in foreground may be schizophrenic. 
Man in striped suit may suffer depression. The 
others may have only minor behavior problems. 

















PHIPPS SKETCHBOOK 
Continued 
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To ease the anxiety felt by many new patients 
upon coming to a psychiatric hospital, proce- 
dure is arranged so that first person seen by 
patient and his family is a nurse. Clerical 
routines, which might dismay patient, are kept 
to minimum until he has regained his confidence. 


At right, a general scene in the waiting room. > 
Through door at the far right, a nurse inter- 
views a new patient and family. In background, 
along wall, are records. Phipps patient his- 
tories are kept apart from others in Hospital. 
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bey diagnosis and treatment of mental illness must, 
if they are to be effective, be thorough and unhur- 
ried. Although the entire time may not be needed, two 
full hours are allotted by the psychiatrist to each new 
patient who comes to the Phipps Clinic outpatient de- 
partment. In addition there is a heavy load of patients 
on subsequent visits. 

For the job a large professional staff is required: 
twenty-three part-time psychiatrists (each of whom 
comes to the Clinic for one day a week), plus a full-time 
director (Dr. Jerome D. Frank) and an assistant, plus 
three full-time social workers (who help patients with 
practical problems such as job-finding and often work 
with a patient’s family to aid his recovery), plus a full- 
time psychologist (who supervises psychological testing 
and studies the processes of psychotherapy). Members 
of the psychiatry house staff and medical students also 
work with patients, under supervision. 

As might be expected, a large part of the outpatient 
work is diagnostic. As a result of the initial interview 
that a patient receives, the psychiatrist may order 
further diagnostic work if needed, or submit a diagnostic 
report to a referring agency, or refer the patient else- 
where (if the trouble is something that another insti- 
tution is better equipped to treat), or recommend 
hospitalization in an institution set up to handle 
patients who cannot function in the community, or 
offer any treatment that is available at the Phipps 
Clinic itself. For views of the latter, turn the page. 

































































On first visit, medical students and 
psychiatrists interview the patient. As 
a result the patient may undergo 
further diagnostic procedures if needed, 
be referred to appropriate treatment 
offered at Clinic, or be hospitalized. 
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By meeting and talking each week with others who have diffi- 
culties, sufferers from psychoneuroses discover what lies at 
bottom of their troubles, where previously they were aware 
only of distressing symptoms and unsettled emotions. Psy- 
chiatrist, always present, enters the discussion only when 
he feels intervention is necessary to keep it on the track. 


As a medical student (left foreground, below) makes notes and 
the psychiatrist (far end of table) listens, the members of a 
group therapy session discuss their personal problems openly 
and offer suggestions to one another for solving them. The 
group readily accepts the presence of a note-taking observer. 
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Occupational therapy, using hand- 

icrafts, helps lonely people to 
bridge gap back to a feeling of 
participation in human socety. 


PHIPPS SKETCHBOOK 


Continued 
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T a given time, some forty to fifty Phipps Clinic outpatients are par- 
A ticipating in “‘group therapy,” a procedure by which psychoneurotic 
patients, under the careful but unobtrusive guidance of a resident psychiatrist, 
meet for one and a half hours weekly in mixed groups and discuss with one 
another their personal feelings and problems (opposite page). In the interplay 
of thoughts and emotions that results, they often see their problems more 
clearly. Furthermore, with the help of others in the group, they experiment 
with solutions to them. And the physical suffering that accompanies many 
psychoneuroses—dizziness, perhaps, or headaches, or stomach trouble— 
usually improves or even disappears in the process. 

Johns Hopkins also maintains a “continued treatment clinic” (not pictured), 
conducted by members of the house staff under supervision, to which patients 
with chronic and stabilized conditions come for brief interviews at fairly 
infrequent intervals, or (because the Hopkins facilities for intensive out- 
patient treatment are always overtaxed) to tide patients over until they can 
enter group or individual therapy. 

Others—particularly old and lonely people who have withdrawn from so- 
ciety—engage in occupational therapy, some of whose looms and paints and 
easels are shown in the Phipps Clinic storeroom above. The work may re- 
awaken dormant interests and help patients to develop satisfying hobbies. 
Though at first each is wrapped up in his own project and his own problems 
and holds himself apart from the others, gradually, if the treatment works, he 
may begin to emerge from his feeling of isolation. The therapy has helped 
him to build a bridge back into contact with others—a significant result. 
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If a psychiatric examination 
suggests that the patient has an 
organic brain injury or dis- 
ease, Phipps Clinic refers 
him to Hospital’s electroen- 
cephalographic laboratory, 
where a telltale tracing of 
brain-wave patterns is made. 


To a small group of very care- 
fully selected outpatients, for 
whom families or friends will 
care, the Clinic makes avail- 
able a limited electroconvulsive 
therapy program in which the 
equipment shown here is used. 
















PHIPPS SKETCHBOOK 
Continued 


_ HOPKINS being a “teaching hospital,” medical and 
nursing students work closely with the professional staff 
at the Phipps outpatient department, as the drawings on 
these pages show. Third-year medical students spend one 
morning and one afternoon each week at the Clinic, inter- 
viewing patients and, under supervision of psychiatrists, ob- 
serving their progress closely. After each day’s clinic the 
entire student group, medical and nursing, assembles to learn 
the details of one or two outstanding cases (opposite page). 
The clinic chief interviews the patient and then the case is 
discussed. (Patients, almost without exception, enjoy the pro- 
cedure, seeming to derive a feeling of importance from being 
chosen.) 

In addition, half of the third-year Medical School class 
meets once a week for lectures by members of the staff. There 
are also field trips tooutside institutions. And medical students 
sit in (preceding page) on group-therapy sessions. 

The result is that students have a first-rate opportunity to 
see the patients and, in addition, their relationship to families, 
courts, state hospitals—a broad view of the problem of the 
mentally ill and their place in society. 


| important function, only hinted at in this sketch- 
book, is research. Fully as significant as the day-to-day 
diagnosis and treatment of mental illness, using the knowl- 
edge and techniques presently available, is the continuing ef- 
fort to learn more about mental disease—and, consequently, 
to improve the methods of preventing and treating it. 

Studies are constantly under way, for example, on new 
drugs. Derivatives of rauwolfia, an old East Indian drug, are 
now under investigation as a ‘‘tranquilizer”’ in psychiatric ill- 
nesses. (Since the suggestive effect of giving drugs is potent, 
placebos are alternated with the drug being tested, in order 
to determine how much improvement is actually due to the 
drug’s action and how much to suggestion alone.) The attri- 
butes of patients receiving group and individual therapy are 
under study in another project, to determine which type of 
therapy is likely to be the more beneficial in each case. An- 
other. special project is a study of married male alcoholics 
and their wives. 

The sum of the Phipps program, thus, is teaching, treat- 
ment, and research. It is an energetic offensive against mental 
illness, one of the formidable problems facing America today. 
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To protect the identity of patients, the faces in this sketchbook have been disguised by the artist. 





































The teaching of medical and nursing students is an im- 
portant function at the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, as 
it is in other departments of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. At the end of each day’s outpatient clinic one 
or two patients’ cases are presented to students for 
discussion. Above, psychiatrist interviews a patient. 
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HEN, on a crisp, clear day this fall, the Class of 
Fifty-Eight turned up for Orientation Week at 
Johns Hopkins, its members gathered in two of the Uni- 
versity’s newest buildings: a new dormitory, open for 
occupancy for the first time, and a new auditorium, 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR, SCOPE 


Shriver Hall, in which the first audience (above) was the 
freshman class itself. A minute after the picture on 
these pages was taken, the freshmen, around 335 
strong, were welcomed by upperclass leaders and fac- 
ulty advisers, and their university careers had begun. 


THE FRESHMEN SIT FOR A PORTRAIT 
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ELECTION CAMPAIGN: 





AN UNFINISHED STORY 


Hopkins political scientists are testing their ideas in practice. 


They won't know the result till the votes are counted this month 


By I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 


Drawings for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Aaron Sopher 


goo scientists are often abashed, afraid, or 
apologetic about the second word in the title of 
their subject. And students of the physical sciences are 
often unkind enough to rib their colleagues about some 
of the more unscientific aspects of the study of govern- 
mental process. Worse yet, political scientists have on 
occasion been accused of studying abstract theory and 
abstracted election statistics to the point where, it is 
claimed, they could not tell a vote from a veto if 
they saw one, but could tell how many of either have 
been cast since 1837. 

All this is of course untrue and unfair. Any skilled 
political scientist could recognize a vote within fifty 
feet of the polls, and some even do more than study 
them. After the Maryland primary elections last June, 
for example, some members of the political science de- 
partment at Johns Hopkins were discussing the matter 
of preaching vs. practice in politics. They had long 
studied—and some had taught about—election prac- 
tices. But how much of their knowledge had ever been 
tested and put systematically into effect? Had their 
election statistics ever been harnessed and put to work 
in an actual political campaign? And would a cam- 


paign based on research into past performances and 
present possibilities be able to stand up against a 
campaign conducted solely on the professional poli- 
ticians’ ‘‘feel for things’’? 

Unlike many discussions of this sort, the questions 
did not remain purely academic. The political scientists 
decided to find their own answers; to test their own 
science, in effect. Happily an opportunity to do so 
presented itself almost immediately. 


5 scholars’ attention had been drawn to a young 
candidate for Congress from a Baltimore district. He 
was a lawyer for a railroad. He was bouncing and 
eager. But he had never run before. He made his first 
political try in the June primary, when he beat three 
opponents for his party’s nomination. The political 
scientists liked the candidate, and the candidate liked 
the political scientists’ idea. In September they opened 
shop. It was a laboratory with 129,196 subjects. 

The group of scholars, let it be said here, was not 
entirely inexperienced in political fieldwork. They had 
also taken part in the June primary, but in a smaller 





The author received his M.A. at Johns Hopkins in 1952 and is now 
at Yale. He taught political science in the Hopkins Summer Ses- 
sion and in his spare time this fall has taken part in the “out- 


of-the-ivory-tower’’ politics of which, in this article, he writes. 
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ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Continued 


area. Their approach then was a success: 
the candidate carried his opponents’ 
home precinct, and he rolled up a vote 
that was greater than his opposition’s 
combined totals. But in the November 
election the group would face an inter- 
party contest, on a far larger scale. 


T.. immediate job was to survey the 
electoral terrain. The district has a 
shape that would make Elbridge Gerry 
(he of gerrymandering fame) proud. Its 
population is as heterogeneous as the 
contents of a variety store. The one 
adjective that applies to all is “urban.” 

The upper part contains the broad 
lawns of upper-class North Baltimore. 
The middle encompasses the middle- 
class areas south of the Johns Hopkins 
University itself; the lower part, the 
business and _ lower-class residential 
districts of the center of town. Out to 
the west sticks a panhandle that is 
largely middle-class in its socio-economic 
status. In the middle of the district is a 
large Negro area that is crucial to an 
analysis of voting behavior. (Even this 
area contains a social and economic 
gradation—from Morgan State College 
in the north to squalid regions in the 
south.) The district contains a sizable 
representation from each of the three 
major religions, and there is even a 
small Italian section. It comes close to 
being a cross-section of urban popula- 
tions everywhere. 

And the people vote. They voted 
heavily (about eighty per cent) in 1952, 
and the results were close. Eisenhower 
carried the district, the Democratic 
senatorial candidate won by only 111 
votes, and his running mate for Con- 
gress won by a solid ten thousand 
majority. Two years before, the district’s 
voting totals had been substantially 
lower. The present Governor, Senator, 
and Congressman had all won by a 
margin of roughly three to two, al- 
though the latter’s party tie is different 
from that of the first two. 

The incumbent Congressman is a 
veteran of almost half a dozen cam- 
paigns and, the political scientists knew 
from the outset, posed a tough chal- 
lenge. He had won and won well, even 
when candidates from his own party, 
ahead of him on the ticket, had lost. 
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Sometimes he had beaten impotent 
opposition; lately, he had repulsed a 
popular challenger. But the scholar- 
politicians were not dismayed at the 
over-all picture. They dug deeper. 


EF... they looked at the figures more 
closely. They found interesting facts. 
Some areas, they discovered—particu- 
larly those in the north—could, on the 
basis of trends stretching far into the 
past, be solidly counted upon to give 
the candidate a substantial margin. 
Other precincts, more scattered but 
more numerous, could be counted upon 
to support the opponent. Interestingly, 
there were two sets of regions left. One 
was the sections where the vote was 
bound to be close and where no party 
had commanded a decisive majority in 
the past. The other was the Negro area. 

These sections had no party affiliation. 
Instead of exhibiting a_ relatively 
stable voting pattern, the Negro pre- 


cincts were found to be candidate- 
oriented instead of party-oriented. In 
1950, five hundred votes .,ept to the 
Governor, a Republican, and ninety 
went to his opponent. In 1952, ninety 
votes went to Eisenhower, five hundred 
to Stevenson. If a candidate could 
closely ally himself with the Governor 
and add to those votes the support he 
would normally get in the north, he 
should be in. 

Armed with the statistics and a 
better knowledge of their “laboratory,” 
the new politicians announced their 
predictions. The candidate, they esti- 
mated, could win by 3,045 votes, if the 
project worked out. (Actually the 
scholars were better students of govern- 
ment than of mathematics. The figure 
announced to the papers was 3,145, a 
result of faulty arithmetic.) One said, 
“Now we've got to make it. My 
academic standing is at stake.” 


H.... drawn their own lines, the 


group set to work. It was by then the 
middle of September. 

Past campaign techniques, they 
found, could be catalogued into two 
types. A candidate can concentrate in 
the areas in which he feels he has the 
best chance of winning, and throw the 
others to the political winds. (This is the 
approach that presidential campaigns 
had often used in the past, when 
traditionally Democratic states in the 
South were frequently unvisited by the 
GoP nominee.) The other approach is to 
cover an entire district equally well, 
although perhaps with different ap- 
proaches. The statistics seemed to point 
to the first technique. Paradoxically, it 
seemed, the group chose the latter. If 
the candidate was to be elected, it was 
not to be by any one group of voters. 

The group cut up the district into 
four areas: the upper-class north, the 
middle-class center, the panhandle, 
and the Negro area. Each was captained 
by an area leader. The precincts were 
manned by volunteer workers who 
lived in the various areas, so that labor 
voters would not be approached by a 
woman in mink or a businessman by a 
loquacious housewife. “Volunteers” were 
recruited from all quarters: the unem- 

Continued on page 30 
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Glee Club Jaunt 


IT TAKES SINGERS 500 MILES IN A DAY 


je young men on these pages are members of the Johns Hopkins University Glee Club. 
They have just landed in Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania, a suburb of Pittsburgh, after 
riding all day and (counting the extra mileage rolled up when their bus drivers got lost) 
more than 250 miles. Under auspices of the Mount Lebanon Civic League, they are about to 
entertain an audience in the auditorium of the Andrew W. Mellon Junior High School. The 
curtain is about to go up and their coach, Donald Regier (standing at left), is waiting to give 
the key for the opening song. But the travels and travail have only begun. Turn the page. 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Robert M. Mottar, Scope 19 








As bus rolls along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, many men give in to sleep. 


Finally at destination, boys revive 
at sight of the girls serving dinner. 
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GLEE CLUB 
Continued 


Early in morning, members of the Glee 
Club board buses for Pittsburgh trip. 


Journey is a long one. Some sing, 
others try to study, with little luck. 





At rest stop, puzzled student cannot 
understand sudden rise in his weight. 


Orders swamp __refreshment- 
stand operator. Then bus driv- 
ers became lost in the streets of 
Pittsburgh at rush-hour peak 


Wounded student who, living 
dangerously, cut finger on a 
post card dispenser, receives 
first aid at a wayside diner. 


In high-school locker room, members 


don tuxes, standard concert uniform. 


The Glee Club at last presents pro- 
gram it has traveled so far to give. 
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>LEE CLUB 
Continued 


Back in traveling clothes, the singers set out on the long ride home. 
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As dawn breaks, buses arrive at Hopkins and men, tuxedos draped over shoulders, walk wearily to rooms. 
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The Hopkins 50-Year Medal 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION HONORS 500 HALF-CENTURY MEN 











gee years ago the City of Baltimore unveiled 
a monument to Johns Hopkins, benefactor of the 
Johns Hopkins University and Hospital. The monu- 
ment, with a bust of Hopkins and figures that symbolize 
science and healing, was the work of Sculptor Hans 
Schuler. Now the sculptor’s son, Hans Schuler, Jr., a 
member of the Hopkins Class of 1935, has designed a 
medallion at the request of the Alumni Association for 
presentation to fifty-year alumni of the University. On 
the obverse of the medallion (opposite page) is a shield 
from the University’s seal. On the reverse (above) is a re- 


BLAKESLEE-LANE PHOTO 


production, by Schuler, Jr., of Schuler, Sr.’s monument. 

Alumni will receive the medallion (which has been 
magnified two diameters in the pictures above) on the 
fiftieth anniversary of their first Hopkins degree. The 
initial presentation to holders of undergraduate degrees 
was on Alumni Homecoming Day; graduate-degree 
holders will receive theirs on Commemoration Day, 
and medical-degree holders at the biennial meeting of 
the Hopkins Medical and Surgical Association. 

Since the award is retroactive, more than five hun- 
dred graduates will receive it in this, its first year. 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


Harold A. Abramson, Fac. ’28-’29 
(Medicine), editor: Problems of Con- 
sciousness (Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, $3.25). 

Arthur F. Bentley, B.A. 92, pH.p. ’95 
(Economics): Inquiry into Inquiries 
(Beacon Press, $6). 

Abram Bergson, B.A. 33, and Hans 
Heymann, Jr.: Soviet National Income 
and Product, 1940-48 (Columbia, $5). 

Vannevar Bush, trustee of the Uni- 
versity: Today’s Research and To- 
morrow’s World (Stanford). 

Tobias Dantzig, rac. 719-20 (Mathe- 
matics): Henri Poincaré: Critic of 
Crisis (Scribner’s, $3). 

Grace (Mrs. Tenney) Frank, rac. 
*34-’36 (Romance Philology): The 
Medieval French Drama (Oxford, $4.80). 

Christopher Gray, assistant professor 
of art: Cubist Aesthetic Theories (Johns 
Hopkins, $4.50). 

Richard L. Jenkins, rac. ’36-’37 
(Psychiatry): Breaking Patterns of De- 
feat ($6.75). 

Marguerite Rush Lerner, c. 746-48 
(Medicine), and Aaron Bunsen Lerner: 
Dermatologic Medications (Year Book 
Publishers, $3.50). 

Dorothy Miner, Frac. ’47-’48, ’50-"51 
(Art), editor: Studies in Art and Litera- 
ture for Belle da Costa Greene (Princeton, 
$25). 

Samuel Rosenblatt, associate pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages: Yossele 
Rosenblatt: A Biography (Farrar, Straus 
and Young, $4.50). 

Robert G. Sachs, ’33-’35 (Arts), 
PH.D. 39 (Physics): Nuclear Theory 
(Addison-Wesley, $7.50). 

Lionello Venturi, rac. ’39-’40 (Art): 
Titian (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
$1.25). 

S. O. Waife, B.a. ’40, editor: The 
Doctor Writes (Grune and Stratton, 
$3.75). 


THE ALUMNI 


Peyton Rous, B.A. ’00, M.v. ’05, 
House Staff ’05-’06 (Medicine), has 
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been awarded an honorary Doctor of 
Science degree by the University of 
Chicago. 

Homer P. Little, pu.p. 710 (Geology), 
is now professor emeritus of geology at 
Clark University. 

Charles C. Bramble, pu.pv. 717 
(Mathematics), former director of re- 
search at the Naval Proving Ground, 
Dahlgren, Virginia, has been appointed 
to the technical staff of the Research 
and Development Division, Norden 
Laboratories Corporation, White Plains, 
New York and Milford, Connecticut. 

Gregory Breit, B.a. ’18, M.A. 720, 
PH.D. ’21 (Physics), was _ recently 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree by the University of Wisconsin. 
He is a professor of physics at Yale 
University. 

Emile F. Holman, m.p. 718, Fac. 
’18-’23 (Surgery), House Staff ’18-’23 
(Surgery), who retired on September 1 
as head of the department of surgery 
at the Stanford University School of 
Medicine, has received the Rudolph 
Matas Award in vascular surgery for 
his research that set the stage for new 
types of surgery in heart and artery 
abnormalities. 

H. Dabney Kerr, m.p. 719, House 
Staff ’19-’20 (Surgery), was recently 
elected president of the American 
Board of Radiology. 

Milton V. Veldée, rac. ’20-’22 
(Epidemiology), is now chairman of the 
biology department of the Stanford 
Research Institute, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 

Homer W. Smith, p.sc. ’21 (Hygiene), 
was the recipient of the 1954 Passano 
Foundation Award of $5000. The award 
was made in recognition of his many 
contributions to the knowledge of the 
physiology of the kidney. 

William A. Feirer, p.sc. ’25 (Hygiene), 
M.D. 30, Fac. ’24—’30 (Bacteriology), 
recently received an honorary doctor 
of science degree from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Herbert C. Hoover, Jr., Gc. ’25-’26 
(Chemistry), has been nominated by 
President Eisenhower to be Under 


Secretary of State, succeeding Walter 
Bedell Smith. 

Madelaine Ray Brown, m.p. ’27, was 
one of the recipients of an Elizabeth 
Blackwell Citation of the New York 
Infirmary for her distinguished achieve- 
ments in research and in the practice 
and teaching of neurology. 

Louis B. Flexner, mM.p. ’27, FEL. 
27-28 (Medicine), rac. ’30-’40 (Anat- 
omy), has been named director of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s new In- 
stitute of Neurological Sciences. Other 
members of the six-man staff ad- 
ministering the Institute include James 
M. Sprague, Fac. ’42-’50 (Anatomy), 
and Eliot R. Stellar, Fac. 747-54 
(Psychology). 

Thomas H. Magness, Jr., B.£. ’27, has 
been awarded the Ulchi Distinguished 
Military Service Medal by the Republic 
of Korea. The citation accompanying 
the medal praises the work of Colonel 
Magness in logistics while he served with 
the Ninth Corps during the Korean war. 

Earle M. Chapman, m.p. ’29, has been 
promoted to assistant clinical professor 
of medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School. 

Rafael Rodriguez-Molina, Gc. ’31-’32 
(Hygiene), has been chosen president- 
elect of the’ Medical Association of 
Puerto Rico. 

Ernst Leeland Midgette, rac. ’36-’38 
(Mechanical Engineering), has been ap- 
pointed director of research, develop- 
ment, and engineering for the Intertype 
Corporation. 

Edwin L. Crosby, M.p.H. ’386, DR. P.H. 
37, Fac. ’36—’48 (Biostatistics), ’39-’45 
(Preventive Medicine), ’47—’52 (Public 
Health Administration), director of the 
Hospital, ’46-’52, has been awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Science degree by 
Union College. 

Theodor Ernst Mommsen, FEL. 
’36-’37 (History), has been appointed 
professor of history at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Claude J. Merrill, B.£. ’38, has be- 
come deputy commander of the Chemi- 
cal Corps Materiel Command. 

Harold B. Weisblatt, pH.p. ’38 
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(Chemistry), is now professor of physical 
and analytical chemistry at Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana. 

Emerson Day, Frac. *40-’42 (Medi- 
cine), has been appointed chief of the 
new division of preventive medicine of 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute and 
professor of preventive medicine at the 
Sloan-Kettering of Cornell 
University Medical College. 

Alexander D. Langmuir, M.p.H. ’40, 
FAC. 46-52 (Epidemiology), is head of 
the emergency medical force dispatched 
by President Eisenhower to assist flood- 
stricken East Pakistan. 
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THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
TrustEEs, Detlev W. Bronk delivered 
the commencement address at Mills 
College in June and was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of laws. 

Vannevar Bush has been awarded the 
John J. Carty Medal for noteworthy 
and distinguished accomplishment. 

Allan C. Davis has been elected 
president of the Maryland Academy of 
Sciences. 

Devereux C. Josephs received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
New York University. 

In THE Facutty or Putivosopny, H. 


Bentley Glass, professor of biology, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
Biological Abstracts, Inc. 

Ralph K. Witt, associate professor of 
chemical engineering, recently attended 
the Congress for International Stand- 
ards at Brighton, England. The subject 
of the congress was the setting up of 
standards for plastics. 

Florence Bamberger, professor emer- 
itus of education, has been appointed 
principal of the secular division of the 
Talmudical Academy of Baltimore. 

David G. Danskin has been appointed 
to the department of education as an 
assistant professor. 

Simon Kuznets, professor of political 
economy, has been elected president of 
the American Economic Association. 

AT THE Scuoot or Mepicing, R. 
Carmichael Tilghman, assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine, has been appointed 
associate dean. 

Lawson Wilkins, associate professor of 
pediatrics, served this summer as ex- 
change professor at Guy’s Hospital in 
London. 

Leo Kanner, associate professor of 
psychiatry and associate professor of 
pediatrics, was recently presented the 
annual award of the Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children. 

George O. Gey, assistant professor of 





surgery, recently received a Katherine 
Berkan Judd Award for recognition of 
achievements in cancer research. 

R. Walter Graham, Jr., instructor in , 
surgery, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the New York Central 
Railroad. 

At THE Scuoot or HYGIENE AND 
Pusiic Heatru, Valcoulon L. Ellicott, 
lecturer in public health administration, 
has recently been made head of the 
Maryland State Department of Health’s 
program of chronic illness. 

At THE AppLIED Puysics LABoRa- 
TORY, new members of the staff include 
Harold Herbert Fox, Sydney Geltman, 
Julian L. Holley, and Mrs. Rheta C. 
Latt. 


DEATHS 


Richard E. Brumberg, pu.p. °53 
(Political Economy), August 6, 1954. 

Elizabeth Wilson (Mrs. Horace B.) 
Christian, Graduate Nurse ’12, Septem- 
ber 12, 1954. 

Theodore Allen Dees, Jr., House 
Staff ’42-’43 (Urology), March 26, 1954. 

Claude Roy Engle, Gc. ’02-’04 (Chem- 
istry), September 18, 1952. 

Allen Weir 00-01 
(Chemistry, Physics, Physical Chem- 


Freeman, G. 
Continued on page 30 
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QQ. When is a smile a safety emblem? 


A. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 
by a person courteous enough 
to do unto others as he 


would like others to do unto him. 


Be Careful... the life you save may be your own! 
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A NEW LAB FOR APL 
Johns Hopkins dedicates a $2 million building in rural Maryland 


QO: a three-hundred-acre tract in the heart of the rolling farmland of Howard County, Maryland, 
midway between Baltimore and Washington, Johns Hopkins on October 16 dedicated its 
newest research center (above), a two-million-dollar building for the University’s Applied Physics 
Laboratory. APL, which is engaged in mostly-secret research for the Navy, long ago outgrew its orig- 
inal quarters in Silver Spring, Maryland, and the new building, which contains laboratories, of- 
fices, a library, and an auditorium, will house much of the overflow. The building is highly flexible, 
with movable partitions, air conditioning, and labs that can be changed from chemistry and physics 
rooms to electronics laboratories to missile test spaces and back again without disturbing the basic 
structure or built-in services. Even as the building was dedicated, a million-dollar extension was 
being planned, ground to be broken next spring. Probable completion date: late 1955 or early 56. 
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Allen Weir Freeman 





istry), M.D. ’05, LL.D. (hon.) ’52, FAC. 
’23-"46 (Hygiene), Professor Emeritus 
of Public Health Administration ’46- 
54, July 3, 1954. 

Pierre Joseph Frein, pPuH.p. ’99 
(Romance Languages), August 18, 1954. 

John Baptist Ghio, «. ’96-’97, 
(Biology), ’97-’98 (Medicine), August 7, 
1954. 

Howard Cousens Griffin, G. ’27-’30 
(Chemistry), May 23, 1954. 

Karl Josef Grimm, pu.p. 99 (Oriental 
Seminary), FEL. ’99-’01 (Oriental Semi- 
nary), September 20, 1954. 

George Depue Hadzsits, rac. ’44—’46 
(Classics), June 9, 1954. 

Roy Wallace Hammack, m.p. ’11, 
September 20, 1954. 

William Thomson Hanzsche, ’10—’11 
(Arts), June 21, 1954. 

Charles William Leverett Johnson, 
B.A. 91, pH.D. 96 (Greek), September 9, 
1954. 

Floyd August Martin, m.p. ’14, June 
2, 1954. 

Morton Max Millman, ’18 (Engi- 
neering), August 17, 1954. 





C. Reinold Noyes, c. ’30-’31 (Psy- 
chology), July 5, 1954. 

Elizabeth Tyler Arms (Mrs. John 
McKee) Olds, Graduate Nurse ’29, Sep- 
tember 15, 1954. 

William Harvey Orr, Fev. ’11-’12 
(Philosophy), September 16, 1954. 

Francis Hart Phelps, ’94—’96 (Arts), 
August 21, 1954. 

Edna Todd (Mrs. Roscoe C.) Price, 
B.s. 31, August 27, 1954. 

Frances Rolnick, Graduate Nurse ’24, 
September 19, 1954. 

Maurice Cornelius Sater, B.A. 724 
G. ’31-’32, ’33-’37 (Education), August 
24, 1954. 

James Stevens Simmons, Fac. ’40—'45 
(Preventive Medicine), July 31, 1954. 

Ernest Radcliffe Spedden, pH.p. ’09 
(Political Economy), August 20, 1954. 

Roswell Powell Stephens, pu.p. ’05 
(Mathematics), June 1, 1954. 

Charles William Strowger, c.P.H., 
M.P.H. 29, April 9, 1954. 

George Lane Taneyhill, Jr., B.a. 
00, m.p. 04, Fac. ’05-’09 (Medicine), 
’09-’35 (Neurology), August 29, 1954. 








Unfinished Story: 
Election Campaign 
Continued from page 16 





ployed and men whose sole business is 
to manage their stocks and bonds; col- 
lege students and busy lawyers; local 
industrialists and chatty housewives. 
All agreed to help (although ‘“volun- 
teering’”’ was not always a_ wholly 
voluntary process). The process of 
gathering workers took the rest of 
September and continued into October. 
In the first week of October, the workers 
assembled for a pep rally coached by the 
director of the congressional campaign 
committee, a man from national party 
headquarters in Washington. The cam- 
paign was on. 


; a work has been varied. The old- 
fashioned hullabaloo of the _ biennial 
political circus tent that characterizes 
the American electoral scene was by 
no means cast aside by the academicians. 
Headquarters were cleaned, staffed, 
opened. As the campaign wore on, 
passers-by dropped in in increasing 
numbers instead of just passing by. A 
modern version of a bandwagon—a 
sleek, white, oversized automobile 
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wearing bright bunting, has toured the 
city with literature, a hawker, and 
pretty girls. But the approach has been 
closely geared to the section visited. 
The speeches have sought out the most 
popular themes. Newspapers, radio, 
and Tv have been supplied daily with 
new and specially directed releases, 
and the old American belief that no 
news is bad news has served as the 
motto in this field. 

But equally important and less noisy 
have been the many jobs carried out in 
people’s homes and in headquarters 
back rooms. Not the ordinary type of 
back-room activity that is so frequently 
connected with political campaigns, 
perhaps, but a more humble sort, with 
cigarette smoke instead of cigars and 
phone calls and quiet card-filing instead 
of hushed huddles. 

At the beginning of the month, all 
over the city, over three hundred work- 
ers started to call their neighbors and 
every member of every precinct. Earlier 
contacts of this sot, it was found, lose 
their effectiveness by the time voting 
day rolls around, but October phone 
calls are early enough to reach the 
voter before his mind is made up, 
and late enough to use the preliminary 
radio and press material as a_ back- 
ground. 

In early October they called and 
conversed. They found out who was a 


Democrat and who was Republican and 
how voters felt about the price of butter 
and the cost of Indochina. In late 
October the plan was to call and 
convince; concentrating on voters who 
had not yet made up their minds, the 
workers would try to sell their candidate. 
In the meantime, the workers were 
trained to be alert for public opinion 





leaders in each block as they talked to 
the voters. These—and large families— 
were set aside for special attention. 

Professional codperation spread early 
to Goucher College, where Brownlee 
Sands Corrin and his Field Politics 
Center supplied—as they were doing 
to several other candidates of both 
parties—college girls who were eager 
for experience and activity. Now, with 
this added attraction, students from 
Johns Hopkins joined as well. The 
students took part in whatever tasks 
the campaign required. 
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Working with the larger families 
and the public opinion molders, the 
Goucher girls had a special job. Block 
meetings were arranged. The students 
prepared the discussion and questions 
for the candidate, who arrived to find a 
compact and channelled discussion 
group which he could efficiently manage 
to the voters’ satisfaction. He then 
moved on to another similarly organ- 
ized group and thus covered several 
blocks in a short evening. 

Many voters have no telephones, and 
a new approach was required. After- 
noons and evenings, workers climbed 
dimly lit stairs to meet voters in top- 
floor apartments; detailed and_ filed 
records were kept of the interviews, and 
special problems and special questions 
received special attention. 

The — scholar-politicians 
have by no means confined themselves 
to office work. To keep in close touch 
with the voters, each of the group has 
taken a precinct himself. He has chatted 
with businessmen and housewives. In- 
structors, used to facing a class of 
thirty students, have found themselves 
addressing groups of voters and inter- 
viewing sidewalk gatherings with a 
loudspeaker. 

The largest job has been to keep the 
task force organized and active, to keep 
track of progress in order to be able to 
throw “flying squads” into the weaker 
areas, and to prepare for Election Day. 


themselves 


("= 2 will be a twenty-four- 
hour day in the fullest sense. The work 
will begin at five’in the morning with 
a check-up on the forces throughout 
the district. Campaign workers will vote 
early, when the polls open, so that they 
may be free for the rest of the day. By 
nine in the morning the precinct workers 
will be ready to begin the day’s job in 
and the information and 
persuasion—results of the two-way 
process of voter contact during the past 
month—will find their fullest use during 
the election hours. 

Within the polls the voters will be 
checked off as they appear. Runners in 
the streets will deliver reminders of 
their civic duty to persons who were 
favorable to the candidate and have 
not yet voted. The simpler jobs will be 
carried out by distributors who will 
stand outside the fifty-foot limit around 
polling places and hand out sample 
ballots and literature to guide the 
voters once they are inside the secrecy 
of their balloting booth. For the voter 


earnest, 
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will then be alone, but alone with the 
literature he carries with him and with 
the background of conversations and 
meetings in which he has taken part 
during the past month. 


M... precincts will have their own 


headquarters for election day, and 
liaison between the 173 voting areas 
will be constantly maintained. How- 
ever, even this has often proved in- 
adequate in the past. Weak or un- 
manned areas may develop. As the 
population of precincts ranges from 
less than five hundred to over twelve 
hundred, stronger forces are needed in 
some areas than in others. To meet this 
problem the political scientists have 
thought up a gimmick. 

Thenew age had not yet brought space 
helmets, but the group visited a war 
surplus store and rented a couple of 
walkie-talkies. and some field 
telephones will be put to peacetime use 
in keeping closer contact with the 
electoral “‘field.”’ 

As the day closes, the workers will 
concentrate on handing out literature. 
As the polls close, one precinct captain 
will wait with the police, the election 
judges, and a representative of the 
opponent to hear the final results as they 


These 


are slowly and painstakingly read off 


the back of the voting machine, It is a 
moment of tension, the climax of many 
weeks of constant work. The tension 
will be emphasized by the contrast 
between the slow reading of results and 
the subsequent rush of workers to the 
candidate’s central headquarters to 
carry in the final results. As the numbers 
flow in, and with a careful eye on key or 
typical*precincts, the group can easily 
tell how the election is going and how 
their predictions are being met. 


; is a story without, at this 


writing, an end. The polls are not yet 
closed, and the final wait and rush are 
still to be experienced. The group of 
political scientists expect success, but 
they feel that their approach will at | 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 


New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(susyect TO 20% FEDERAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
BES ME EEE lots o5.uenacaeaeoe $15 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s0-mile ra- 
dius of New: York) ..<..0:<:0 0005 $15 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


least have been proved if their candidate | 4ddress inquiries to the membership chair- 


| 
loses by no less than a few thousand, as 


compared with his opponents’ victories 
by ten thousand and more in past 
elections, 

In any case, the area has been| 
canvassed and organized with an eye | 
to statistics and the individual voter, | 
in a way that is not very common on 
the political scene. | 
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IN THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 


SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED 
BY THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST- 
MINUTE CHANGES IN THE DATES AND 
TIMES OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO 
CONFIRM THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


HOLIDAYS 


Ciass Day—Classes in the Homewood 
Schools will be suspended at 1 p.m. in 
order to permit the activities to be con- 
ducted without competition from the 
more serious things in life (Friday, Nov. 
19). 

THANKSGIVING—The Homewood Schools, 
including McCoy College, and the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health will recess 
for the holiday from Thursday, Nov. 25 
through Sunday, Nov. 28. The Schools of 
Medicine and Advanced. International 
Studies will suspend classes on Thursday, 
Nov. 25. 

VARSITY SPORTS 
Note—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who 
wish to attend Hopkins games during the 
1954-1955 University year may obtain a card 
without charge by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Department of 
Physical Education, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of the 
University should address their requests for 
admission cards to the Alumni Relations 
Office, the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Md. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. DREXEL on 
Saturday, Oct. 30 (Homewood Field at 
2 p.m.); SWARTHMORE on Saturday, Nov. 
6 (Homewood Field at 2 p.m.); pIcKINSON 
on Saturday, Nov. 18 (Homewood Field 
at 2 p.m.). The season ends with a game 
with WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday 
Nov. 20 (at Westminster). 
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MOVING? 


Please be sure to notify The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine as soon 
as you know your new address. 
Give both your old and your new 
addresses (enclose a_ clipping 
of your present address label, 
if possible) and be sure to in- 
clude both postal zone numbers. 
Mail to The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine, Homewood, Baltimore 18. 


Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. pREXEL on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 30 (Homewood at 12 noon); 
LOYOLA on Tuesday, Nov. 2 (away); 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE on Saturday, Nov. 
6 (Homewood at 12 noon); MARYLAND on 
Tuesday, Nov. 9 (away); DELAWARE on 
Saturday, Nov. 13 (away). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. DELA- 
WARE on Friday, Oct. 29 (Homewood at 
4 p.m.); FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on 
Wednesday, Nov. 3 (away); SWARTHMORE 
on Saturday, Nov. 6 (Homewood at 2 
p.m.); WASHINGTON COLLEGE on Saturday, 
Nov. 13 (away). The MASON-DIXON 
CHAMPIONSHIPS are scheduled for Satur- 
day, Nov. 20. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 

New York, New Jersey, CONNECTICUT— 
At a buffet dinner meeting of the Alumni 
Association, Lynn Poole, moderator of the 
Johns Hopkins Science Review, will 
speak and present a performance por- 
traying current events at the University 
(Thursday, Nov. 18 at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel). 

MecuanicaL Enaineers—A Johns Hopkins 
hour will be held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York (Tues- 
day, Nov. 30 from 5 to 7 p.m. in the New 
Herald Room of the Governor Clinton 


Hotel). : 
LECTURES 


PiaysHop Lecture—Henry Hewes, drama 
critic of the Saturday Review, will speak 
on “The Notorious Invalid, Our Theater” 
(Monday, Oct. 25 at 8:30 p.m. in the 
balcony foyer of Shriver Hall). 

ArnoLtp J. Toynspee—The noted British 
historian will ask (and, presumably, an- 
swer) the question, “Why Study History?” 
in a lecture open to the public without 
charge (Monday, Nov. 8 at 3 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall). 





25 TO NOVEMBER 30 


University LecrureE—H. Bentley Glass, 
professor of biology, will begin this year’s 
series, open to the public without charge. 
His topic: ‘Genetics in the Service of 
Man” (Wednesday, Nov. 10 at 4:15 p.m. 
in Shiver Hall). 

Suaw Lectures—The dates for this year’s 
lectures are Monday through Thursday, 
November 15, 16, 17, and 18, at 4 p.m. 
Tentative location, Mergenthaler Hall, 
room 111. Open to the public without 
charge. 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jonns Hopkins Science Revrew— 
Now comfortably settled in its new time 
spot (Sundays at 1 p. m., Eastern time, 
except in cities where it is seen by de- 
layed telecast), the University’s television 
program is presented coast-to-coast over 
the DuMont Network. 


MISCELLANY 


Movine Day has taken place for a number 
of University offices, and readers may 
wish to take note of the new locations 
The offices of McCoy College, the regis- 
trar, the director of admissions, the director 
of alumni relations, and alumni records 
are, with the opening of Shriver Hall, 
quartered in that building. The Student 
Health Clinic now occupies handsome 
quarters in the new Homewood Dormi- 
tory. Several student organizations, in- 
cluding the News-Letter and the Hullabaloo, 
now have their offices in the Barn. The 
Applied Physics Laboratory has moved a 
number of its activities to a new building 
in rural Howard County, Maryland, just 
off Alternate Route 29 between Baltimore 
and Washington (see page 29). Other moves 
may be expected at Homewood as the new 
engineering building nears completion. 


COMING EVENT 


Jouns Hopkins MepicaL AND SURGICAL 
AssociaTion—The biennial meeting of the 
association will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, Feb. 25 and 26. The formal 
preliminary announcements will go out in 
early December and the final program in 
January. 
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NEXT 
MONTH 


Next month is Christmas month, and The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine will present a picture story of 
how, each year, just before heading homeward for 
the holidays, a group of University students brings 
a happy sparkle to the eyes of children who other- 
wise might think that Santa had passed them 
by. The photographs are by Werner Wolff. The 
spirit is pure Christmas, Readers may catch 


the excitement, too, in the December issue of 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
MAGAZINE 


Rigut—An unedited strip of film 
from the Christmas picture story. 
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What does it cost to educate a man? Far more 
| than the tuition a student must pay. The difference 
| must come from those who recognize the value 
of higher education and who, by their support, 


invest in its continuance and in our way of life. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 


Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








